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The handicapped scheol children of Philadelphia and the 
nation have lost a devoted friend in the death of Dr. Oliver P. 
Cornman. Perhaps no single individual in public school admin- 
istration circles has been a more persistent advocate of adequate 
care for pupils with mental and physical disabilities. Certainly 
no one has worked longer or more effectively than he in the in- 
terests of mentally deficient children in the public schools. 

Becoming interested in this work almost at its inception, Dr. 
Cornman quietly and steadily built up a program of special class 
activity, the extent and character of which is not excelled by 
any other city. With his characteristic modesty, no fanfare of 
publicity attended these accomplishments in a field all too gen- 
erally ignored. 

To review the results of the unswerving devotion of this 
man in promoting special education in all its departments would 
be to outline almost the entire history of that movement whose 
growth coincides with the most active period of his educational 
career. This interest developed as a natural consequence of his 
pioneer studies in educational measurement and research, which 
field he left in order to pursue his scientific convictions to their 
logical administrative applications. It is unfortunate for the 
cause of special education that the conspicuous success of his 
efforts in these directions should have attracted so little national 
attention. The pattern he designed has yet to be excelled. A 
wider dissemination of information regarding his achievements 
will enlarge the value of his contributions to a movement destin- 
ed to have far-reaching consequences. 

It is significant that few, if any, who have worked with 
mentally subnormal school children have succeeded or even con- 
tinued in that work unless inspired by a devoted love of children 
and an unwavering idealism for the cause of “even the least of 
these.” One needs not to have enjoyed more than casual con- 
tact with Dr. Cornman to have quickly sensed that these at- 
titudes prevaded his unselfish pursuit of duty. His professional 
disinterestedness and loyalty have set standards for us all to 
‘follow in humble emulation. 
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Twenty-Four Necks to Wash 
Carol J. Sharp 


Little Mischief had led me a merry chase all morning. 
First, I found fifteen chocolates on the floor, a tiny bite taken 
from each. Next the “pitchers” drawn on the wallpaper with 
Daddy’s pencil. Then there had been the coal bin episode—best 
left undescribed. The “buttin box” had dripped buttons into 
the remotest corners, and I was expecting company. Finally I 
locked Little Mischief inside the screened porch. It took her 
five minutes to come to an understanding with the lock, and 
escape. I brought her in, set her on my lap, and for ten min- 
utes solemnly explained why little girls must stay out of the 
street away from the autos. At the end of the lecture she sat 
up straight, unfolded her sweaty little fist, and showing me its 
ghastly contents said simply, “It’s a worm. Got it in de st’eet.” 

At this point I usually give up. 

And yet, I ponder, there actually exist mothers of two, five, 
even ten children, who bring them up alive and well-enough 
behaved, and at the same time they keep their own sanity,— 
even their poise and good nature! 

And every now and then I come back to The Training 
School and marvel anew at our housemothers and housefathers, 
the temporary parents of the children, and the way they handle 
their families. Keeping one to half a dozen children out of 
mischief would be the merest play for them, I do believe. 

But imagine sending thirty grown-up boys to seven o’clock 
breakfast, prompt and smiling, on a winter morning! Imagine 
getting twenty wriggly little fellows into rubbers on time for 
school on a rainy day! Imagine finding interesting occupation 
for fifteen adolescent girls, evening after evening, and keeping 
them from being restless and cross! Imagine dressing, feeding, 
and waiting on a cottage full of helpless or crippled children, 
and having them always clean, and always pleasant! ll this, 
and more than you can imagine, is just daily routine for our 
housemothers. I really think they must be super-people. 
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A few days after that discouraging morning with my little 
daughter, I came back to Vineland, and decided to trot right up 
to Mills Cottage and see how Mrs. McClure does it. 

Twenty-four boys from eight to thirteen years old live in 
Mills Cottage, and although I have run in unexpectedly at work- 
time, playtime, and even bedtime, I have yet to find a naughty 
or unhappy youngster in that cottage. It is unbelievably neat 
and orderly, and yet it gets plenty of living-in. Boys of that 
age are anything but stationary ornaments, and these little fel- 
lows play hard and have a rollicking good time. It is they who 
do this spick-and-span housekeeping, too! 

Now mind, I am not suggesting that Mills is the only cot- 
tage that approaches perfection,—The Training School is rich in 
pleasant, tidy homes, good children and devoted caretakers, 
and I give them all credit. It just happened to be Mills Cottage 
on this particular day. 

I was earnestly seeking suggestions, and Mrs. McClure laid 
aside a boy’s sweater she was knitting and tried to help me out. 
But like many others who have done a remarkable thing, Mrs. 
McClure found it difficult to explain just how and why it was 
done, and even wondered a little what all this fuss was about. 

Well now you know, fellow parent, just how neat and good 
and altogether lovely boys of that age would be if we did not 
wear ourselves shiny helping, encouraging, or fairly driving 
them in that direction! 

So I plied her with question after question, and she finally 
grew interested in talking about her boys, and the story came 
out. 

“How do you keep your children out of mischief, Mrs. Mc- 
Clure?” I asked. 

“Mischief? Well, you see there is hardly time for mis- 
chief. The boys have other things to do—things they like. 
And when they play they all play together, or build things or 
plant things together, and I guess they are mostly too busy 
for mischief.” 

“What do you you do with them when they are naughty 
and obstreperous?” 

“Well, they need to make a little noise and tear around a 
bit,” she answered wisely. “And, of course, here they have 
plenty of space and they can’t hurt their play-clothes, so I don’t 
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mind that. When I see one of them getting over-excited, I just 
have him come in here and sit in ‘King Tut’s Chair’, as we cal] 
it.” The chair happened to be a little old arm-chair at one end 
of the pleasant day-room. “We don’t consider that punishment, 
exactly, but it quiets their nerves, and sometimes I let them 
knit. They’re often just over-tired when they get so noisy, 
and a little quietness and change is restful to them.” 

“But when they quarrel?” I persisted. 

“Oh, they don’t do that much, for when twenty-four boys 
live together they learn to give and take and get along pretty 
peaceably. But when I notice one fellow causing trouble among 
the others, I find something that has to be done at that minute, 
and let him come in and help me. He soon forgets his troubles 
and gets interested in making the doorknobs shine, or fixing the 
pictures straight, and is pleased when I tell him how well he 
does it. Of course, now, the O.K. slip is fine. I never saw any- 
thing that made all the children want to be good as that does, 
and the boys are as eager as anybody to have good records on 
their slips, and a big ‘Store’ at the end of the week. Oh no, 
I seldom punch a hole in an O.K. slip—except as a last resort.” 

Several times during our conversation I asked her how she 
really punishes them when they need it. The question seemed 
finally to annoy her a little, but the answer was always the 
same: ‘Why, they never do need it! You don’t have to punish 
a boy! They’re always good when they’re busy and enjoying 
what they’re doing!” 

Somehow, that seemed to strike a vein of pure gold, but 
my pick was blunt, and I had to keep digging a little further. 

“But if they are disobedient —?” 

“They really aren’t. Of course, once in awhile a boy 
does get a streak of naughtiness and I have to deprive him of 
an hour’s play, or even an entertainment. But I don’t like to 
have that happen. Give them a chance! They’re just little 
fellows, and they’re pretty good anyway, I think. And I never 
put them to bed for punishment!” She said this decisively, and 
I know the child training experts agree with her. 

“But I tell you,” she went on, “When I find a boy being lazy, 
day after day, and shirking his duties, it’s usually because he 
is not well. I keep him quiet and if necessary send him to 
the hospital to be looked over. But unless they are really not 
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well, the boys never refuse to do their work even when I give 
them extra jobs. They just expect to doit. All of them work, 
you see, it’s just the thing to do! They teach each other.” 

“Of course, they sometimes get tired of a particular job 
after awhile. If they grow careless or impatient, it may be 
because they need to have their work changed. That often sets 
them right again.” 

Just as simple as that! 

“Aren’t they ever rude to you?” 

She laughed and answered, “Why, no! They know I am 
fond of them, and I work along with them, and we have lots 
of fun. They’re really dear to me. They’ll come in and 
say, ‘Can’t I do something for you, Missus? Can I shine 
your shoes?” Or, ‘It’s awful hot, Missus, can’t I get you a 
drink?’ And sometimes they’re real cute, too. They’ll come 
in all giggling and excited with a big package tied with strings 
and ribbons, and say, ‘Here’s something Professor Johnstone 
(or Miss Annie or Mrs. Nash) sent you!’ Then they’ll watch 
while I unwrap and unwrap, and maybe there'll be a little cook- 
ie inside that they’ve saved from dinner, or a flower, or a bunch 
of cherries. Or I'll have to pull a string from the pocket of 
one of them and find a surprise on the end of it. Or sometimes 
they'll come over very, very quietly from supper and line up 
outside the door. I'll hear the whispering and shuffling, and I’ll 
know what they are up to. And I say loudly, ‘Here it is, time 
for my bad boys to be home and I haven’t heard a sound yet. 
I wonder where they are, the rascals!’ Then I'll try the door— 
and they’ll be holding the knob from the outside—and I'll say, 
‘Well now, I wonder who locked this door? How can I let my 
boys in,—if they ever do get back?’ Then the door will fly 
open, and they’ll burst in with a delighted howl because they 
‘fooled’ me.” 

She did not say, “They respect me,” but no one could doubt 
that having seen the Mills Family together. 

As we were talking one of the boys knocked softly and said, 
“Do you like my floor, Missus?” ‘“Missus” looked out at a 
shiny, freshly-waxed floor, praised the boy enthusiastically, but 
not too lavishly, and he beamed at her appreciation. It was a 
good floor, too! 

“As to good manners”, she continued answering my next 
question, “other people say that my boys are polite, and that 
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pleases me. It pleases me most of all when they go home for a 
visit and their parents comment on their courteous behavior. 
And it is nice to know that when a Mills boy graduates to some 
other cottage, he stands out as being pleasant and well-trained, . 
and is seldom troublesome to his new housemother. They 
say a Mills boy knows how to do everything, too. Well, I do 
try to change their jobs often enough so that they have a chance 
to learn how to do different kinds of things. I let them wash 
windows until they can do it real well; then maybe they dust, 
or wax floors, or make beds, or mend,—just about everything, 
you see, that they’ll need to know about. They like to have 
the reputation of being all-around boys.” 


Again she smiled to herself. ‘Why, when Miss Annie was 
getting her new cottage fixed up, she asked one of my boys what 
we do to make our windows shine so brightly. He said, ‘Gee, 
Miss Annie, don’t you know how to wash windows yet? How 
long have you been here?’ Miss Annie laughed and said that 
she thought about seventy-five years. The boy said, ‘Whew! 
I'll bet that’s a long time!. And you can’t wash windows? I 
tell you, Miss Annie, maybe Mrs. McClure would let you live 
at Mills awhile. She’d teach you sumpin!’ 

“However, I don’t try to teach them manners, exactly. I 
say ‘thank you’ to them and they say ‘thank you’ to me. Even 
when they have to take bad medicine—we call it their Goblin 
Wine—they always say, “Thank you, Missus.’ I explain to them 
exactly why their faces should be pleasant and their bodies 
clean, and they understand, and are glad to help make them- 
selves strong and manly and well-liked.” 

All these things I had read in child training books. They 
frequently sounded involved and wordy. Mrs. McClure says 
and does them so simply. And they do work marvelously. 

Mrs. McClure continued, “Once in awhile a new boy comes 
and he starts out by being fresh and smart. That happened 
not long ago. I said, ‘Pat, it looks as if you and I can’t be 
friends for awhile yet.’ He said, ‘Why not? I told him that 
my friends and I did not talk to each other that way. This 
morning he called, very politely, ‘Good morning, Missus! Can 
we be friends today?’ I said, ‘That sounds better, Pat. Sure 
we can!’ And he came over solemnly and said, ‘Shake!’ We 
shook.” 
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I remarked that the boys always looked neat and clean. 

“We don’t mind a little dirt, of course,” she said, “and 
their overalls will stand for a lot of hard play. But when I 
find one of them getting unreasonably dirty I say, ‘Look here, 
son, Mr. Hetzell (the head farmer) will get after me if he knows 
my boys are taking up so much of his dirt. That’s his dirt. 
He needs it. How is he going to grow beans and corn and 
things if you use up all his dirt?’—or some little joke like that. 
And they are good natured about it, and stay cleaner after that.” 

Then I asked her to tell me exactly how their day was 
planned. 

She said that they are called about 6:20 in the morning, 
just time enough to dress quickly without dawdling. They “pop 
out of bed like popcorn,” and the first one up calls “Good morn- 
ing! Where’s my old friend the sun? Is he going to shine 
for me today?” It is important, she thinks, to start the day 
with a jolly conversation, so she encourages it. 

“One fellow, I have, sometimes gets up grouchy and cross; 
‘Gets out of the wrong side of the bed’ you know. Well, his 
bed happened to be in the corner, so we moved it out farther 
into the room so he could get out on either side. And when he 
found that he had gotten out on the wrong side, he would 
hustle upstairs again, swing his legs out over the opposite side, 
and come down smiling.” 

Doesn’t that tickle you somewhere inside? 

She continued, “As they hop out, they turn up their beds 
to air. They wash and dress quickly and file past me to show 
me clean necks, ears and teeth. They do it well, too, for a 
boy’d be ashamed to be the one dirty or careless fellow in the 
crowd. After breakfast comes their daily work, each boy 
knows exactly what he is to do every day, so there is no confu- 
sion. I work right along with them and we all hustle. Some 
of them make beds, some dust, the low dusting, if they can’t 
reach up high, then I do that—some carry out trash, or polish 
windows or brasses, or sterilize tooth brushes. There is no 
disorder; a job for every boy, and he knows exactly how it 
is to be done. I help them when they take over a new job, 
until they get used to it. Well, all this hurrying lasts only fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Then they take off their overalls, 
fold them just right and lay them in a row on the overall bench. 
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They put on neckties, and then they are ready to go to school, 
All my boys go to school. While they are there I do the odd 
jobs that I can’t manage when they are around; sewing on 
buttons, mending, straightening the clothes room and putting | 
finishing touches here and there. 


“At twelve o’clock they are back for dinner, and after that 
they put on overalls and play awhile. They take them off again 
at 1:30; wash and show me their hands, and are again ready 
for school. And by the way, some of the boys when they first 
came had never seen a mirror, and you can’t imagine how it 
confused them. One fellow screamed with terror when the 
water faucet was turned on. He didn’t know what was happen- 
ing, but when he saw that the others didn’t mind it, he soon 
got used to it. 


“In the afternoon when they come home they have their 
play again. Of course after a week of rain or a long spell of 
unusual heat, when they have to stay indoors a lot, they grow 
restless. Then we have a real treat; we go down cellar and | 
bring up our Junk Baskets, full of forgotten toys that I put | 
away when they had so many at Christmas; donations of 
books that have been sent us, and many, many funny papers. 

They always like those, and maybe the same ones are brought 
up and put away several times, but they seldom remember them. 
Sometimes the boys really look forward to rainy days. 

“In the evenings they do quieter things. Some of them 

read, and some mend. Several of the boys have learned to be 
real good tailors, and can mend belts and pockets just fine. 
And they like to do it. Others knit sweaters, like the one I was 
working on when you came in. Two of the boys made twenty- 
five caps one winter; outfitted the whole cottage! You see, 
there are often donations in the way of old sweaters or wool. 
We get together and ravel it all out, wash it, roll it up, and 
then it is ready to knit. We made sweaters for nearly every- 
body last year. It is quiet work and it rests them. 

“At about eight o’clock we go to bed, after our prayers 
I read to them awhile. They usually pick out their own stories, 
and they enjoy things like Pinnochio, Jerry Todd, Leo Edward’s 
books and things about like that.” 

“And then,” I asked, “for goodness sake how do you make 
them keep quiet long enough to let each other go to sleep?” 
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“Oh, they’re all tired by bedtime, you see, for their days 
are pretty active. They talk quietly for about half an hour 
while I go downstairs and play some soft, pretty music on the 
radio. They go to bed happier that way and it soon makes 
them drowsy. Before I know it they're all sound asleep.” 

“Do they ever cry at night from lonesomeness?” 

“No, you can’t be very lonesome with so many other fel- 
lows around.” 

But remembering my own first few days at boarding school 
I asked, “How about the new boys though? Aren’t they ever 
homesick ?” 

“Not very often. Sometimes we have a new boy who will 
sit by himself and cry the first afternoon. We don’t make any 
fuss over him, but after a while I will say to some of the older 
fellows, ‘Now go play with him. You remember how it felt 
when you were a new boy.’ They are real good about it. May- 
be they take their toys near where he is sitting and talk to him 
now and then, and pretty soon he gets interested and stops 
crying—and that’s the end of homesickness. There’s too much 
fun going on around him, and the other boys are always willing 
to let him join in. 

“I let the boys themselves teach him. They do it best, 
and he doesn’t know me and might be afraid of me at first. Of 
course I keep my eye on him until he seems ready to fall in with 
the rest. I try not to worry him with too much in the way of 
duties at first. It is all new to him. The change is hard 
enough—leaving his mother and all—so why ‘dig into him’? 

“This life is awfully good for them. One mother told me 
when she left her boy here that it was often two o’clock in the 
morning before she could get him to sleep. She brought a bot- 
tle of sleeping medicine for him to take, but we never used it. 
He was so tired playing that he went right to sleep when the 
others did and never gave us a bit of trouble. Another boy, 
when he was home, used to take until noon to dress himself, 
though he knew how to do it all right. But the first morning 
here the boys said, ‘Say, you’d better hustle, or you don’t get 
any breakfast!’ He knew they meant it, and he surprised him- 
self by hurrying, too. He’s never been late; his mother will 
hardly believe it. You see they help each other to learn that 
way.” 
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We went outside then and Mrs. McClure showed me the 
boys’ flower gardens. Not all the boys have gardens; only 
those who really care about them. There were some pathetic 
little plots that had been over-watered and over-tended; where 
seeds had been peeked at to make sure that they were really 
growing. In others tomatoes, geraniums and peanuts were 
growing side by side. Hedges raised from clippings, and many 
beds of iris from a few small roots grew proudly together. 
There will be flowers for the dayroom from some, and perhaps 
from others will come several real vegetables to be eaten with 
ceremony. I saw the famous pussywillow tree from which 
every spring furry branches are cut and presented to favorite 
employees and friends all over the grounds. The boys who 
planted that tiny pussywillow tree years ago have all been 
“graduated” from Mills Cottage, but it is still partly theirs, and 
they often come back to look at it. 

Last of all we peeped in at a rehearsal for an entertainment 
that the boys were presenting the following morning, Sunday, 
at ten o’clock. Miss Annie, Mr. and Mrs. Nash, Mr. and Mrs. 
Findley and others had had special invitation by card. The 
cards had been cut in squares from old boxes, and written by 
the boys. 

All the time Mrs. McClure and I had been talking, the boys 
had been out here in the yard, working feverishly and inter- 
estedly on this “Empatainment.” Their tent was in perfect 
order, and nicely decorated for the occasion. They even show- 
ed me a program, written on cardboard. It started this way: 





Poegram 
1. Frank resights larry lazy 
2. Georg and Samy sing ——— amos en andy 


3. Evverybody sing a song 
4. Osborn play his mouth orgun 


and so on. I should like to have seen the finished performance. 
I am sure it was excellent. 

It was a refreshing, amusing, and most instructive morning, 
and my own child shall profit by it. 

Mrs. McClure has been with us for fourteen years. She 
says that she has learned much here, but I also know that she 
brought much, in her heart and hands, or this remarkable re- 
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sult could not have been achieved. I think she is, herself, as 
happy as it is given to mortals to be. It makes me wonder how 
many of the rest of us could attain such success, if we should 
suddenly become responsible for the washing of twenty-four 
little necks. 

The innate dissatisfaction of human beings was in my mind 
as I asked her the final questions, however. 

“Wouldn’t you prefer to be doing something else in the 
world beside this?” For once she paused a long time, and fin- 
ally answered. 

“What else would I do? I’d miss the little fellows. Don’t 
you know we all get most of our happiness out of children?” 

The moral of this tale seems to be that each family, to at- 
tain its happiest and best estate, should consist of not less than 
twenty children. That would seem startling to most people, I 
realize, so if you will be so good as to unearth further morals in 
these paragraphs, it will be greatly appreciated. 


Institution Notes 


I “happened in,” as I imagine many others do at The Train- 
ing School, and was invited to supper. During the meal the 
large family dining room was filled with people of many inter- 
ests and responsibilities, but not any of these many cares had 
seemed to find their way into this cheery room with its bright 
draperies, attractive tables, and pretty girls moving quietly 
about. The whole place seemed to have a spirit of anticipation 
as one after another came to take their places at the table and 
were greeted with, “Are you going to the parties tonight?” or 
“Will you dress up?” “Oh, surely! It makes so much more 
fun!” 

At last I realized, sure enough, this was Hallowe’en and 
that I had only caught a passing glimpse of windows filled with 
masks and bright, colored papers as I had been whirled through 
the city streets. But here everyone was looking forward with 
childlike spirit to the mysteries of goblins and witches. 

When the meal was finished everyone was in a hurry to be 
off.. I was gathered up by two young women standing near me 
and we started for a cottage where little boys live. I was told, 
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“We go there first because the Hutchinson boys are so little 
they must have their fun early, of course.” 

But the lure of lights and laughter called us to the Baker 
boys on our way. Such a party! This was a real supper party 
where they were seated around their little table, which wag 
decorated with streamers and pretty toys. Every boy wore a 
bright cap and had a horn or noisemaker. The room was full 
of Hallowe’en wonders, peering from autumn foliage or shad- 
owy corners. It was hard for them to decide whether to blow 
their horns, some of which looked like queer cats or witches, 
or to eat the big brown doughnuts and other dainties. 

We hurried to the next house, and lo and behold, where 
we had expected to find a group of rollicking school boys, in- 
stead we found dainty, charming, coquettish, young ladies, all 
brought about by the magic hands of their clever housemother. 

At the door of the next group we found that the price of 
admission was to do the stunt assigned to us as we entered 
the gay living room. This done, we must next guess who all 
the queer, masked people were, and eat some of the numberless 
dainties—just as we had done in every house before. 

In the next house we joined in a game or two and ate, in 
contest mid shouts and cheers, a huge cookie hanging from a 
string. 

We “flew” away to see the girls. In every cottage merry- 
making ran high,—for not only were there pretty costumes 
and masks within, but constantly the doors opened to admit 
other visitors who joined in the games and dancing. The big 
girls found their greatest joy in the happiness of the little ones. 

In Moore Cottage such a dainty party was going on, with 
music and beauty everywhere. The table was set with Mary’s 
huge orange-colored cake, with a chocolate pussy cat in the 
center. The never-forgetful matron reminded the girls that at 
their party a year ago Arline’s mother had been there and had 
told them a wonderful story,—now she had returned to her 
home in China. Can you not imagine, though this little mother 
was so very far across the seas, that her heart and love were 
very close to this group where she knew her own little girl 
would frolic and play? 

Other visitors we met on the way said, “Be sure to go to 
Babbitt.” And so at last we found ourselves there. Where 
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could so many pretty colors, toys and eats ever have been found? 
And such patient, painstaking people? It was getting late but 
the fun was none the less joyous. 

Then we ran across the lawn to help one more group of 
little boys enjoy their treat. More cakes, pumpkin pies, cookies, 
and cider! 

There were all the big boys’ cottages, too. Each party was 
planned to make the children most happy in their own way. 
Menantico Colony had one of its big parties the night before. 

And will you believe it? Before the night was too old we 
had really been to fifteen parties and had enjoyed the fun and 
eats. I had forgotten, as everyone else seemed to have done, 
that I had begun the evening as a stranger in their midst. 


—A HALLOWE’EN VISITOR. 





On the afternoon of the 23rd of October, Prof. Johnstone 
and Miss Sehon met with a group of invited guests at the Yale 
Faculty Club in New Haven, Conn. and told them of the work 
of The Training School. 

This meeting was sponsored by the father of one of the 
children here, and Dr. Donald Porter, a leading Pediatrist of 
New Haven, who felt that the people in New Haven would be 
glad to know of the work and projects of the Vineland School. 
The group was composed of psychologists, educators, doctors 
and parents, all of whom meet the problems of mental defi- 
ciency at one angle or another. 

Tea was served after the meeting, which gave everyone 
an opportunity to talk over any personal problems they might 
have. 

In introducing Prof. Johnstone, Dr. Porter said he felt 
that not only New Jersey, but Connecticut and other States in 
the country as well, owed tribute to The Training School, and 
in addition to this, real financial support for this work should 
be given. Dr. Porter stressed the needs at this particular time 
for funds for the work being done in the Research Laboratory 
at the School. 
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Educational Department 
Alice M. Nash, Principal 


Annual Report 1929-1930 


Developing personality in our children has been for many 
years one of my greatest objectives and this year we have been 
amply rewarded for our efforts by the rather wonderful assist- 
ance which these especially trained and trustworthy children 
have been able to render in my department. 

Many years of experience have taught us that even highly 
specialized teachers may not be wholly successful in teaching 
sub-normal children, until they have had time and opportunity 
to adjust and to readjust their preconceived ideas of teaching. 
In September and again in January in spite of the fact that we 
had several new teachers we were able to draft into service 
these special children whose training admirably fitted them to 
meet just such an emergency. Jack, now in charge of the wood- 
work room, has been, if you please, preparing for just eleven 
years to do this very piece of work; viz to be able to teach little 
boys how to fashion out of wood the things so dear to the hearts 
of children; a wooden duck that can waddle, an old hen that 
can bend her wooden neck and drink from a little dish chiseled 
from a bit of wood, a giraffe that makes glad his many admirers. 
Indeed the workshop is filled with interesting things and while 
some are wonderfully well made and some are pathetic and a 
few are crude, all do tell the same story—that of having made 
happy the heart of a little child. - 

It is interesting to note that Jack would like to be able to 
read and write and cypher but all of our efforts to teach these 
things have resulted in failure, but his other training has 
brought out a personality that enables him to meet people and 
to show them through the shop, in a truly creditable manner 
and in this ability he is compensated to some degree for his 
other limitations. That he must “write his few words” with 
a hammer and saw is inevitable but as long as he is able to write 
happiness into the lives of children and into his own life we 
are led to ask—Why worry about the pen, about things just 
out of reach when there are within reach so many, many won- 
derful things? 
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“Making the most of what we have and refusing to be sor- 
rowful over what we have not” is a real and living principle in 
The Training School and as applied to life situations we find it 
a great satisfaction and a greater joy, for whereas not every 
child can be developed to the place where he is able to direct 
the efforts of others, to run a lawn mower, to make a layer cake 
or to play in the band, it is nevertheless true that in every child 
we do find the potentialities for learning certain things. Our 
first pleasant task is to discover what these may be; next to 
determine as early as possible in their training period what is 
likely to be their life interests. Having reduced the many pos- 
sibilities to three or four, it then becomes our further duty to 
concentrate upon these and not to worry because certain “doors” 
will never be opened to certain children. Only it must be re- 
membered that, “Making the most of what we have” then 
becomes our watchword and just as long as we never forget 
it, never forget to have children explore to their fullest extent 
the places wherein they are permitted to go, the locked doors 
need not give us great concern. 

One of the achievements of the year has been the develop- 
ment of a new Junior Band with an instrumentation of twenty- 
three pieces. These little boys would be most disappointing if 
we expected them to function at normal levels in other things, 
yet in their band work they are really wonderful. Now it is 
true that not all little boys can be taught to play in the band 
but for the rest there are other compensations, to grow a gar- 
den, to own a pet, make a doll house, etc., and in this thought, 
parents must find comfort as our teachers find in it a challenge 
to do.their piece of work just a little more understandingly than 
it has ever been done before. 

Fitting children for jobs and convincing people that it is 
necessary to make jobs more fitting for children is also one of 
my very pleasant duties and as I review this particular phase of 
the work, I am impressed with the fact that one-half of our 
school enrollment is made up of little boys and that one-half 
of this number have an average life age of eleven years and 
the other half have an average of twelve years. We are training 
in a larger number of beginners and young children than we 
have ever trained before; in any one year. 
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As our older industrially trained boys have graduated to 
the Colony, their activities have been transferred to the Junior 
boys and this gives the latter, part time school and part time 
industrial training. We find a real satisfaction in knowing that 
if we have laid a good foundation in 1929-1930 we shall one day 
reap a richer harvest in the years to come. 


The Kindergarten is divided into two groups A and B and 
with the assistance of two pupil helpers, Louisa and Ruth, the 
teacher is able to give to each child the individual attention 
so necessary to the happiness and progress of our little children. 


The first project developed was a doll house complete with 
furnishings and family. The second an airplane hangar with 
individual planes, one for each child anchored within and ready 
for use. The third is “Dolldom” and what fun the children 
have had making all kinds of dollies to be exhibited first and 
then to be played with during the vacation season. The fourth 
and last project has been the making of posters and these, like 
the dollies, will first be exhibited on Annual Day and again on 
Parehts Day, (July 4th) and after this will be used as decora- 
tion in our playrooms. 

In the beginners classes especially, the grading of children 
by mental and chronological ages has been an important con- 
sideration and we have given special attention to reading, writ- 
ing and spelling and we believe that at least one-third of, our 
most promising little boys will reach the goal, one-third will 
make some progress, the remaining third must secure their best 
training and greatest happiness along purely manual lines. 


Nature Study has been the background for the work car- 
ried on by the advanced classes and in these as in the beginners 
classes we have stressed reading, writing and spelling by mak- 
ing the ability to record and to express the knowledge so gained 
a real feature in all class procedures. Three special projects 
have been developed; a weather chart, a study of our pets and 
the charting of our birds. Fifteen supplementary readers, tell- 
ing about the interesting things about us were read silently by 
the children having the ability and aloud to those who were 
interested but not able to read for themselves. Twenty-seven 
children learned to name twenty-one common birds, seven in- 
sects differentiating between the useful and the harmful ones, 
twenty-three children to name and identify sixteen birds and 
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many of the trees and shrubs on the school grounds and eight- 
een children to name twelve birds, ten wild flowers, three shade 
trees and three fruit trees. 

The Domestic Science Department has continued to fulfill 
its very important mission of coordinating the theoretical with 
the practical training of the school, a recipe written on the 
poard or read aloud to the class can in due time be developed 
into a wonderful batch of cookies. A few days later a luncheon 
can be served to the makers of cookies and what lesson can be 
made more practical than for the children to discover either 
that the cookies are very good or that they lack sugar or some- 
thing. Likewise to iron a shirt that you are to wear or just to 
iron a shirt are quite different matters. 

The making of rugs has continued to be a fascinating train- 
ing for our older girls and boys. Some enjoy working on the 
little two harness looms where the work is simplified; others 
prefer the four harness looms where the work is more compli- 
cated whilst a few find greater satisfaction in being able to make 
hooked rugs. The little boys seem to enjoy brush rather than 
the making of rugs. They have just completed twelve dozen 
toy scrubs which will be used in the institution kitchens for the 
cleaning of vegetables. 

Basketry is always of interest to our little boys. The idea 
of making trays, sewing baskets, etc., is an old story to us but 
to the little boy who has never before made anything either 
pretty or useful the completion of a pretty basket is a real feat. 
We always permit the child to take such work around and ex- 
hibit it to his friends and so is brought to light the fact that 
he may take a place of importance among his fellows. 

In the Arts and Crafts Department (I like to think of it as 
a division of Santa Claus’s workshop) the utilization of old 
inner tubes has been an inspiration of the teacher. To quote 
one of her recipes for making toys, she says, “A pattern of an 
animal, a pencil, a pair of scissors, a box of water color paints, 
some bright colored cord and an old inner tube and Presto! we 
soon have a cunning little rabbit with floppy ears hopping along 
the table.” All sorts of most attractive Christmas gifts are 
made in this class. 

The Gardening and Poultry projects are being conducted 
by Charlie J., pupil helper and to date he has supervised the 
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planting of cabbages, tomatoes, beans, peas, beets and the sget- 
ting out of two hundred and ten strawberry plants. The care 
of a flock of Rhode Island hens, a family of bantams and a flock 
of pigeons is an all the year around project and it hardly need 
be stated that both gardening and poultry raising are excellent 
means of interesting children. 

The care of the school pets is still another interesting pro- 
ject and Harry H., in charge of Mickey the pony and Ginger 
the dog, and Tommy D., in charge of Mollie the lamb and Mike 
the gander, are looked upon with envious eyes by some children 
and with hopeful anticipation by others. The entire school 
experiences the. pleasure of knowing that every girl and boy 
really shares in the ownership of this unique quartet. 

The following summary of class enrollment in which men- 
tal as well as life age is shown, is of interest. There are enough 
children so that we may have excellent classification and at the 
same time have the stimulation of group activity and emulation. 








GIRLS CLASSES ENROLLMENT oy Cmmowouociat 
Kindergarten 5 5.5 8.5 
Cottage Class 18 5.2 20 
Manual Primary 10 5.2 16 
Manual Elementary 12 5.1 27 
Second grade 10 7. 14 
Third Grade 11 8.3 18 
Third Grade 10 8.3 19 
Manual Advanced 8 —— 98 29 
Boys CLASSES 

Kindergarten 20 4.5 8. 
Cottage Class 22 4.5 12. 
Pre-primary 13 4.7 10. 
Primary 12 6.1 11. 
Manual Elementary 12 6.8 17. 
First Grade 12° 7.3 10. 
Second Grade 12 7.6 12. 
Second Grade 13 7.1 15. 
Third Grade 12 8.5 13. 
Third Grade 12 8.6 14. 
Fourth Grade 12 9.2 15. 
Fourth Grade 14 9.1 16. 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATION 


The Entertainment work has been carried on satisfactorily 
with a few rather superior programs rendered by the Staff. 
The Christmas Play “Robin Hood” was given three times, once 
for the Training School children, once for the public and a third 
time for the Colony children and those who were on vacation 
at the time of the first performance. 

The School and Colony coordinated their efforts and took 
an active part in Vineland’s Hallowe’en Celebration and were 
awarded prizes to the extent of $60.00. The Band took part in 
the Memorial Day exercises at the Soldiers’ home and received 
an excellent dinner and a check for $20.00 which will be used 
in giving the Band a real outing later on in the summer. “Out- 
ing” suggests to me that our newly acquired Packard pleasure 
car deserves very special mention as it is the forerunner of what 
we hope to be one of the happiest summers on record. 

The car has been reconstructed for our purpose by building 
a body with a capacity for sixteen children on a second hand 
seven passenger chassis. We christened the car on Memorial 
Day and felt quite like millionaires. 


GENERAL 


Staff meetings have been held regularly on Tuesday after- 
noon 4:00—5:00 and at these meetings the discussion of the 
children has been our first and most important business. We 
may have what seems to be adequate information concerning 
each child but this we find can be supplemented by the discus- 
sions held in Staff Meeting to such extent that the department 
could hardly function satisfactorily without these conferences. 

Recently a little boy was classified and assigned to a cer- 
tain class quite beyond his attainment level. His classification 
was questioned and discussed by those to whom he had report- 
ed, and it was found that while he was well placed in certain 
classes he was not so in others. His schedule was readjusted 
dividing his time as now seemed best suited to his needs. At the 
next meeting a further discussion showed that he was unhappy 
as then assigned so a third decision was reached giving him 
a full time assignment in a less advanced class. Here he is 
happy and is making good progress. 
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The advantages to be derived from such conferences hardly 
need to be explained other than to state that we are able to 
give not only one but every school child, the same individual 
consideration as was given to Eddie with the result that promo- 
tions and demotions are always approved by at least six people. 

The Educational Department has made the following con- 
tributions to The Training School Bulletin during the year:— 


Within a Garden—Miss Ethel Horsfield. 

Winning the Interest of Children—Mrs. Iva Findley. 
Broadcasting the Kindergarten—Miss Elizabeth Dunbar. 
Little Stories about Life at Camp Mento—A.M.N. 
Annual Report of the Educational Department. 


In conclusion I beg to thank you for the privilege of attend- 
ing the meeting of the American Association for the study of 
the Feebleminded held in Washington, D. C., and the Occupa- 
tional Therapy Meeting held in Atlantic City. 





. 

The Board of Governors of Mooseheart, the “City of Child- 
hood,” established by the Loyal Order of Moose for orphaned 
children of its membership, announces through its Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Ernest N. Roselle, the establishment of a new Depart- 
ment of Child Research. The plans for the organization of 
this Department have been in progress for some time and a ten- 
tative program has been outlined in cooperation with a group 
of national authorities in all fields of child health and develop- 
ment. This Department has the enthusiastic support of Hon. 
James J. Davis, U. S. Secretary of Labor, the founder of Moose- 
heart, and the Chairman of its Board of Governors. Dr. Martin 
L. Reymert, formerly head of the Department of Psychology at 
Wittenberg College, has been appointed Director of Child Re- 
search, and is now establishing a laboratory at Mooseheart de- 
voted to all phases of child research. It is expected that the 
new Laboratory, which will be known as “The Mooseheart Lab- 
oratory for Child Research,” will become an important national 
center of research on the growth and training of normal chil- 
dren and that its research program will be developed in co- 
opération with other important child research centers through- 
out the country. 
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